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they could not bear to hear it; and because [| bled himself before the Lord, with fasting and 
could not put off my hat to them, it set them all | supplication, to know his mind and will therein, 
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yet would be looked upon as saints, church mem- that he could not comply with his request. 

oe and great Christians.” Unable to comprehend the principles upon 
In the Biography of William Penn wefind the which his son acted, and probably considering 
graphy 0 . his refusal as the effect of perverseness and ob- 

following account of his exercises on this sub- stinacy, rather than religious obligation, in the 
ject : excitement of the moment the Admiral so far 
“Finding him firmly grounded in the princi- | forgot his affection for him, that he again expel- 
ples and profession, which on solid conviction he | !ed him from his house This fresh trial of his 
faith and allegiance to God was very severe. His 
* Vol. I. pp. 29-30. tender regard for his father made the thought of 
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ceremony of taking off the hat, and to the use| 
of the plain language : 
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incurring his displeasure exceedingly painful ; 
and he was literally giving up all his worldly 
hopes for the sake of following Christ Jesus in 
the way of his requirings. He had no estate of 
his own, he had been brought up to no business, 
and had no other means of subsistence than the 
charity of his friends, except what his affection- 
ate mother privately sent him. Under these 
trying circumstances, the conviction that he was 
in the way of his duty, and the divine consola- 
tion graciously vouchsafed to his mind, enabled 
him to support this afflicting dispensation with 
patience and firmness. The propriety and up- 
rightness of his demeanor soon won upon his 
father, whose displeasure in a little time subsided, 
so that he permitted his return home ; and when 
he became involved in difficulty, in an 
of his faithfulness in attending meetings for di- 
vine worship, he privately used his influence in 
his favor.” 


Thomas Ellwood, in his Autobiography, gives 
the following graphic description of the exercises 
and suffering through which he passed in rela- 
tion to these subjects : 


“The Quarter Sessions for the peace coming 
on, my father, willing to excuse himself from a 
dirty journey, commanded me to get up betimes 
and go to Oxford, and deliver in the recogni- 
zances he had taken. 

“T, who knew how it stood with me better 
than he did, felt a weight come over me as soon 
as he had spoken the word. For I presently saw 
it would bring a very great exercise upon me. 
But having never resisted his will in anything 
that was lawful, as this was, I attempted not to 
make any excuse, but ordering a horse to be 
ready for me early in the morning, I went to 
bed, having great strugglings in my breast. 

‘“‘ For the enemy came in upon me like a flood, 
and set many difficulties before me, swelling them 
up to the highest pitch, by representing them as 
mountains which I should never be able to get 
over; and, alas! that faith which could remove 
such mountains and cast them into the sea, was 
but very small and weak in me. 

“ He cast into my mind, not only how I should 
behave myself in court, and despatch the busi- 
ness I was sent about; but how I should demean 
myself towards my acquaintance, of which I had 
many in the city, with whom I was wont to be 
jolly; whereas now I could not put off my hat, 
nor bow to any of them, nor give them their 
honorary titles, as they are called, nor use the 
corrupt language of you to any one of them, but 
must keep to the plain and true language of thou 
and thee. 

Early next morning I got up, and found my 
spirit pretty calm and quiet, yet not without a 
fear upon me, lest I should slip and let fall the 
testimony which I had to bear. And as I rode, 
a frequent cry ran through me to the Lord, on 
his wise: O my God, preserve me faithful, 
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whatever befals me! Suffer me not to be drawn 
into evil, how much scorn and contempt soever 
may be cast upon me! 

“ When I had set up my horse, I went directly 
to the hall where the sessions were held, where [ 
had been but a very little while, before a knot 
of my old acquaintances espying me, came to me. 
One of these was a scholar in his gown ; another 
a surgeon of that city, both my school-fellows 
and fellow-boarders at Thame school, and the 
third a country gentleman, with whom I had long 
been very familiar. 

“When they were come up to me, they all 
saluted me after the usual manner, putting off 
their hats and bowing, and saying, ‘ your humble 
servant, sir ;’ expecting, no donbt, the like from 
me. But when they saw me stand still, not 
moving my cap, or bowing my knee in the way 
of congee to them, they were amazed, and look- 
ed first one upon another, then upon me, and 
then one upon another again for a while, without 
speaking a word. 

“ At length the surgeon, a brisk young man, 
who stood nearest to me, clapping his hand in a 
familiar way upon my shoulder, and smiling on 
me, said, ‘what! Tom,a Quaker!’ To which I 
readily and cheerfully answered, ‘ yes, a Quaker.’ 
And as the words passed out of my mouth, I felt 
joy spring in my heart; for I rejoiced that I had 
not been drawn out by them, into a compliance 
with them, and that I had strength and boldness 
given me to confess myself to be one of that de- 
spised people. 

“They staid not long with me, nor said any 
more, that I remember, to me; but looking 
somewhat confusedly one upon another, after a 
while took their leave of me, going off in the 
same ceremonious manner as they came. 

“After they were gone, I walked awhile about 
the hall, and went up nearer to the court, to ob- 
serve both what justices were on the bench, and 
what business they had before them. And I 
went in fear, not of what they could or would 
have done to me, if they should have taken no- 
tice of me, but lest I should be surprised, and 
drawn unwarily into that which I was to keep 
out of. 

“It was not long before the court adjourned 
to go to dinner, and that time I took to go to the 
clerk of the peace at his house, whom I was well 
acquainted with. So soon as I came into the 
room where he was, he came and met me, and 
saluted me after his manner ; for he had a great 
respect for my father, and a kind regard for me. 
And though he was at first somewhat startled at 
my carriage and language, yet he treated me very 
civilly, without any reflection or show of light- 
ness. J delivered him the recognizances which 
my father had sent, and having done the business 
I came upon, withdrew, and went to my inn to 
refresh myself, and then to return home. 

“ But when I was ready to take horse, looking 
out into the street, I saw two or three justices 
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standing just in the way where I was to ride. 
This brought a fresh concern upon me. I knew 
if they saw me, they would know me; and I 
concluded if they knew me, they would stop me 
to inquire after my father; and I doubted how 
I should come off with them. 

“This doubting brought weakness on me, and 
that weakness led to contrivance how I might 
avoid this trial. I knew the city pretty well, 
and remembered there was a back way, which 
though somewhat about, would bring me out of 
town, without passing by those justices ; yet loath 
Iwas togo thatway. Wherefore staid a pretty 
time, in hopes they would have parted company, 
or removed to some other place out of my way. 
But whea I had waited until I was uneasy for 
losing so much time, having entered into reason- 
ings with flesh and blood, the weakness prevailed 
over me, and away | went the back way ; which 
brought trouble and grief upon my spirit for 
having shunned the cross. 

“But the Lord looked on me with a tender 
eye, and seeing my heart was right to him, and 
that what I had done was merely through weak- 
ness and fear of falling, and that I was sensible 
of my failing therein, and sorry for it, he was 
graciously pleased to pass it by, and speak peace 
to me again. When [ went in the morning, 
my heart was full of breathing prayer to the | 
Lord, that he would vouchsafe to be with me, 
and uphold and carry me through that day’s ex- 
ercise; 80 now at my return in the evening, be- 
fore | got home, my heart was full of thankful 
acknowledgments and praises unto him for his 
great goodness and favor to me, in having thus 
far preserved and kept me from falling into any 
thing that might have brought dishonor to his 
holy name, which I had now taken on me. 

“But notwithstanding it was thus with me, 
and that I found peace and acceptance with the 
Lord in some good degree, according to my 
obedience to the convictions I had received by | 
his Holy Spirit in me; yet was not the veil so 
done away, or fully rent, but that there still re- 
mained a cloud upon my understanding, with | 
respect to my carriage towards my father. And | 
that notion which the enemy had brought into 
my mind, that I ought to put such a difference 
between him and all others, as that on the ac- 
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and unmans men. It reveals secrets, is quarrel- 
some, lascivious, impudent, dangerous, and mad. 
In fine, he that is drunk is not a man; because 
he is so long void of reason, that distinguishes 
a man from a beast.— Penn. 





Testimony of Upper Springfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio, concerning JASON FAWCETT. 

We have believed it right to make a few ex- 
tracts from some memorandums made in the 
time of the last sickness of our dear young friend 
Jason Fawcett, son of William and Abigail 
Fawcett, who departed this life the 11th of 8th 
month, 1848, in the 23d year of his age. 

In his younger years, he had a taste for read- 
ing and information. His father having a pretty 
good collection of Friends’ writings, the most 
of which he read, with some historical and 
literary works, we trust to profit. 

Being of a lively disposition, and inquisitive 
mind, he extended his reading beyond the 
limitations of truth, and indulged in the reading 
of novels, and other pernicious and frivolous 
publications, which it was evident had a tenden- 
cy to unfit his mind for religious reading and 
meditation, which he was not fully sensible of 
until the latter part of his illness, when, in the 
Lord’s mercy, he was visited with a lively sense 
of his various weaknesses and deviations. 

The disease proving to be the consumption, he 
was advised to travel, with a hope that it might 
be beneficial to his health. He paid a visit to 
his relatives a distance from home, but it was 
evident upon his return, from increasing debility, 
that the journey had not had the desired effect. 
He continued to grow worse, and finally was con- 
fined to his bed. 

When his disease had assumed so decided a 
character that very little hopes, either by !:imself 


| or friends, were entertained of his recovery, he 


appeared at times to be deeply sensible of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, and the weight of 
his transgressions lay so heavily upon him, that 
he frequently expressed fear that he had put off 
the work of repentance until it was too late, say- 
ing to his mother at one time, ‘ week after week 
has passed away and I have got nothing done yet. 
When I try to get my mind composed, so many 
obstructions rise up, that I become confused, or 


count of paternal relation I should still deport | I fall asleep. If Iam saved, there is a great work 


myself towards him, both in gesture and lan- 


guage, as | had always heretofore done, did yet | 


prevail with me. So that when I came home, I 
went to my father bare-headed as I used to do, 
and gave him a particular account of the busi- 
ness he had given me in command, in such a 
manner, that he observing no alteration in my 
carriage towards him, found no cause to take 
offence at me.” 
(Te be continued.) 





ALL excess is ill; but drunkenness is of the 
Worst sort. It spoils health, dismountsthe mind, 


| 


for me to do, and but a short time to do it in.” 

His sufferings at times were extreme, on ac- 
count of difficulty of breathing, which he bore 
with remarkable patience, saying at one time, 
“if it were possible, [ would not give vent toa 
groan, lest it might have the appearance of mur- 
muring.” 

On first day morning, 30th of 7th month, he 
was suddenly taken with suffocation, which pro- 
duced great suffering, and to all appearance, he 
was near expiring and: was evidently much 
alarmed. After recovering so as to be able to 
speak, he said: “I thought I was going, and 
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felt that I was not prepared. Oh! that I might 
be spared one week longer, I am willing to bear 
all the sufferings that may be permitted for me 
to pass through, if I only could be spared a few 
days.’ His mother observed that perhaps his 
request would be granted, which he seemed to 
doubt, saying, “I think I cannot live through 
many such spells.” 

The next morning he seemed much relieved 
from bodily suffering ; his father sitting by his 
bed, he said: “there are several things that 
have been on my mind, which I have wanted to 
communicate to thee; and I believe the time 
has now come for me to attend to it.” Direct- 
ing how he wished several articles disposed of 
as legacies to his near relatives and friends. He 
then said in substance as follows : ‘‘ There are 
several things that have given me much uneasi- 
ness;” alluding to a hat and coat which were 
made in a fashionable style, saying, “ the coat 
in a particular manner I was dissatisfied with 
the first time I saw it.” He wore it on the be- 
fore mentioned visit to his relatives, but acknow- 
ledged that the satisfaction of the visit was much 
interrupted on account thereof, and that he was 
ashamed of it all the time he was amongst them, 
and then added: “I am at a loss to know what 
is best to do with it; I shail have to leave it 
with thee and mother, to dispose of as you may 
think best.” 


His mind appearing to be relieved on this 
subject, he then alluded to another great error 
of his past life, saying, ‘“‘ how I have a on 


my time reading pernicious publications. I re- 
member the first temptation to this evil, was 
reading a novel story in a newspaper. I was 
taken with it, and my mind became absorbed in 
this kind of reading.” 

After saying considerable more on the evil 
tendency of such reading, he concluded by re- 
questing that if there should be any newspapers, 
or other objectionable publications, found after 
he was gone, that they should all be destroyed. 

He then said, “ there is another subject that 
has been very distressing to my mind. I have 


written a number of light and frivolous letters | 


to my young friends, and it would be a relief to 
me if I could get them into my possession that 
I might burn them. I have also received letters 
of this description from some of my friends, but 
I burnt them all several weeks ago.’’ 

He then made some remarks in relation to 
letter writing, and the evil tendency of indulg- 
ing in a disposition to write in a light and frivolous 
manner. 

Notwithstanding these fruits of repentance 
and condemnation of his errors were brought 
forth, he continued for some time under the 
most distressing fears, that his sins were so many, 
that he would not be favored to experience 
forgiveness. At one time, when lamenting his 
situation, his mother for his encouragement, 
alluded to the encouraging language of several 
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ministers, who, in the course of his illness, had 
solemn opportunities by his bedside ; he replied, 
‘<I fear they were all mistaken ; they have no 
idea what a sinner I have been.”’ 

One evening, being in greatsuffering, he called 
his father to him, and requested him to stay in 
the room that night, saying he thought he could 
not survive until morning, and that he did not 
yet feel that he was prepared to go. 

His father remarked, ‘‘I do not know what 
more we can do than to strive together in our 
prayers for thee ;” to which he quickly replied, 
‘and I will join in that.” 

Some time the next day he said to his father, 
“T believe our prayers have been heard; I feel 
very comfortable now ; I feel such a calm, that 
I think that I should not be afraid to go at any 
time ; I see nothing in my way; Oh! what a 
mercy it is that my mind has become so com- 
posed. If I am saved it will be all of mercy.” 
Thus it pleased the Lord to prepare our dear 
young friend, through the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire. 


On first day afternoon, 6th of 8th month, his 
niece and nephew being in the room, he addressed 
them in a very affectionate manner, expressing 
his desire that they might be good children, in 
order that they might be prepared to meet him 
in heaven. 


He earnestly entreated his niece in a particular 
manner, not to give way to reading fictitious 
publications, but to read Friends’ Journals and 
other good books. 


He then in the presence of his brothers and 
near relatives, expressed as follows; ‘Oh! how 
happy I do feel ; 1 would not exchange my situa- 
tion for ten thousand worlds; Peace! Peace!! 
Peace!!! I see the gates of heaven open to re- 
ceive me.” 

The same evening he said, “I think I shall 
now soon be released,’”’ and requested the family 
to be called into the room ; he again expressed 
the great peace that he felt, saying, “‘ Oh ! death, 
where is thy sting, Oh! grave, where is thy 
victory.” He took each of his brothers by the 
hand, and bade them farewell ; he embraced his 
mother and then his father in his arms; after 
which his breathing became short and easy, and 
those present were in expectation that his close 
was just at hand, but in a short time he revived. 
Then said, “ Called back again ; there is some- 
thing more to do.” Thus it pleased the Lord, 
when he seemed near expiring, to call him back 
again, we believe for his further refinement ; 
and the enemy was permitted to tempt him to 
despair of the Lord’s mercies, which had been 
so remarkably evident the preceding evening. 

After a time he was mercifully favored 
overcome the grand assault—and said to his 
father, “it is all over now. I feel very happy 
—sweet peace—and as though I had got beyond 
the reach of the enemy. ‘I know that I was too 
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desirous to be taken last evening ; there was too | 
much of my own will about it.” 

Soon after making the above remarks, a be- 
loved relative came to see him ; he seemed much 

leased to see her, and after a little pause he 
said : “Oh ! how happy [ do feel ; I see nothing 
in my way now, but I have had a trying time ; 
the enemy shot his darts at me, but I now feel 
that I havea shield of faith that he cannot pene- 
trate.” 

Shortly after, when suffering much, he suppli- 
cated as follows: “Oh! Lord, support me in 
this hour of trial, and if it be thy blessed will, 
grant me an easy passage.” 

The day previous to his decease, he had fre- 
quent turns of deep suffering; but through all 
he was preserved in resignation to the divine 
will; often craving that he might be strength- 
ened to bear the remaining portion of his afflic- 
tion with patience, until it might please the 
Lord to grant him a release. Towards evening 
his little remaining strength became exhausted, 
and he sank into a state of insensibility of any- 
thing that was passing near him, and in this 
situation he remained until about three o’clock 
inthe morning, when he quietly ceased to breathe, 
without a groan or struggle. 

And we believe that by the pardoning mercy 
of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, and the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, he was prepared foran entrance 
into the abodes of never ending felicity. 


CHARACTER OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 
(Extracted from Neander’s Church History.) 


As the contrast of Christianity with paganism 
—which is none other than that of the old with 
the new man—was strongly marked in comparing 
different periods of the life of the same individual, 
so was it also, in comparing the Christian life 
with the pagan, as a whole; for the opposition 
now stood forth open and undisguised ; since 
paganism needed not as yet to hide itself under 
any foreign guise. To this contrast, Orig2n re- 
ferred, when he said, “The Christian communi- 
ties, compared with those among whom they 
dwell, are as lights in the world.” 

The inducements to a mere outward Chris- 
tianity that presented themselves in later times, | 
—the worldly advantages connected with the 
profession of Christianity as the state religion ; 
custom, which leads men without any special | 
reasons or inward call in their own minds to 
abide by the religion of their fathers,—all this, 
in the period of which we treat—especially the 
early part of it—could effect nothing for the ad- 
vantage of Christianity. The majority forsook a | 
religion commended to them by education, by | 
the reverence for antiquity, by the force of cus- 
tom, by the worldly benefits connected with its | 
observance, for one which had against it every- 
thing that favored the other, and which from the 
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very outset required of them many sacrifices, 
and exposed them to many dangers and suffer- 


ings. 

Still one must be very slightly versed in hu- 
man nature to believe that in any period what- 
ever, there could be a total absence of the causes 
that tend to produce a conscious or unconscious 
hypocrisy in the reception of Christianity. Even 
in this period many such inducemonts were at 
hand, particularly in those longer intervals of 
peace, which the church occasionally enjoyed. 
Says Origen—*“ There was always a great diver- 
sity among those who sought Jesus, since all did 
not seek him in the genuine way, for the sake of 
their own salvation, and to receive advantage 
from Him. There were those that sought Jesus 
from various improper motives; whence it was, 
too, that they alone found peace with Him, who 
sought Him in the right way—of whom it may 
with propriety be said, that they sought Him as 
the Word which was in the beginning and was 
with God, and for the purpose of obtaining fel- 
lowship with the Father.” The charitableness 
of the Christians offered to many a strong temp- 
tation to unite themselves to the Christian com- 
munity, without having become Christians by 
conviction and in the temper of their minds; as 
is evident from the passage before cited from 
Origen ; and Clemens of Alexandria, too, speaks 
of those who hypocritically adopted the Christian 
profession for the sake of temporal advantages. 

But besides these pretended Christians, there 
would be some, even among those within whose 
hearts some, seed of the gospel had been lodged, 
whose case would be represented by our Lord’s 
parable of the sower. It was not in every heart 
where the seed fell, that it found the congenial 
soil in which it would spring up immediately 
and bring forth fruit. In this period, as at all 
times, there would be those who had been for a 
moment touched by the power of truth, but who, 
neglecting to follow up the impressions they had 
received, proved faithless to the truth, instead 
of consecrating to it their whole life; or who, 
wishing to serve at one and the same time God 
and the world, soon became once more com- 
pletely enslaved to the world. Whoever failed 
to watch over his own heart, whoever failed of 
seeking earnestly and constantly, with fear and 
trembling, under the guidance of the divine 
Spirit, to distinguish and separate in his inmost 
being what was of the Spirit from what was of 
the world, exposed himself to the same causes 
of dangerous self-deception and consequently 
to the same fall, as Christians were liable to in 
other times. There are general sources of self- 
deception having their seat in human nature 
itself, to which general sources all particular 
forms of it may be ultimately referred, and these 
manifest themselves outwardly in different ways 
according to different circumstances. There are 


| also particular sources of self-deception, belong- 


ing to different ages of the world. Everything 
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in fact without us, even what in itself considered 
may be for man’s highest advantage, is yet capa- 
ble, if the true light has not arisen within him, 
or if he does not watch over his own heart, of 
proving only an occasion of self-deception. Of 
nothing outward, no situation, relations, or cir- 
cumstances, can it be unconditionally affirmed, 
that by these means vital Christianity must neces- 
sarily be promoted. That which may promote it 
in one man, may to another, who uses it other- 
wise than he ought, prove the occasion of his 
fall. 

The contrast between Christianity and pagan- 
ism, which was so strongly marked in the life, 
contributed to preserve the Christian conscious- 
ness and life more pure, and to guard it against 
many a debasing mixture. But here, also, what 
proved to some the means of awakening many 
Christian virtues, and in general served to pro- 
mote the Christian temper of mind, became to 
others a source of self-deception ;—to those, 
namely, who fancied that by a stern rejection of 
every thing pagan, they had quite satisfied the 
requisitions of Christianity, and made out of this 
an opus operatum ;—when they were thus led to 
conceive of the warfare with the world in too 
outward a sense, and on this account the more 
easily overlooked the inner conflict with the in- 
ward world; and spiritual pride, uncharitable 
fanaticism fastened at the root of their religion. 

Many among the number who had been led 
along to Christianity by a profound sense of re- 
ligious need, fell into a mistake, which hindered 
them from rightly appropriating to themselves 
the gospel, and from giving themselves up to its 
divine, intrinsic power. The longing after re- 
conciliation with God and the forgiveness of sin, 
often lay, in truth, as we have seen already, at 
the root of the superstition of this period; but 
this longing remained covered under a grossl 
material form. A craving of this sort met wit 
eagerness the annunciation of a Redeemer, the 
promise of the cleansing away of all sin by means 
of baptism :—but this was the very source, too, 
of the delusion which led to the misapprehen- 
sion—say rather the gross, material apprehension 
of what Christianity proposed. Such persons 
sought in Christ, not a Saviour from sin, but the 
bestower of an outward and magical annihilation 
of sin. Bringing their pagan notions over with 
them into Christianity, they were seeking in bap- 
tism a magical lustration, which could render 
them at once wholly pure. That outward view 
of the church and the sacraments, of which we 
have spoken before, presented beyond doubt a 
convenient point of support for this erroneous 
notion. Hence it was, that many who meant to 
embrace Christianity, delayed their baptism for 
a long time, that they might meanwhile surrender 
themselves without disturbance to their pleasures, 
hoping to be made quite pure at last by the rite 
of baptism. Against such delusions, Tertullian 
thus expresses himself: “How foolish, how 
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wrong it is, to put off the duty of repentance, 
and yet expect the pardon of sin; that is, to 
hold back the price, and yet reach out the hand 
for the goods; for it has pleased the Lord to affix 
this price to theforgivenessof sin. If those that 
sell, then, first examine the money for which they 
offered the goods, to make themselves sure that 
it is neither worn, filed, nor counterfeit, so we 
may conceive that the Lord also first makes trial 
of our penitence before he will bestow on us the 
inestimable treasure of eternal life. The divine 
grace, full and free forgiveness of sin, awaits 
those who will come to baptism ; but we also 
must do what belongs to our part, in order to 
qualify us to receive it. Thou mayst, it is true, 
obtain baptism easily,—by thy protestations de- 
ceiving him whose business it is to confer it on 
thee. But God guards his own treasure,—he 
will never suffer it to be surreptitiously obtained 
by the unworthy. In whatever darkness thou 
mayst veil thy work, God still is light. But 
many fancy that God is under a certain necessity 
of performing even for the unworthy, what he 
has once promised, and thus turn his free grace 
into an obligation.” Tertullian appeals to expe- 
rience to prove that in those who come in this 
spirit to baptism, the genuine effects of Chris- 
tianity cannot be manifested, and that such in- 
dividuals often fall away from their profession, 
since they built their house on the sand. With 
an eye to the same class, Origen remarks that 
the whole profit of baptism depends on the dis- 
position of the recipient ; that it is to be enjoy- 
ed by him only who comes to this ordinance with 
true penitence ; that, on the other hand, bap- 
tism redounds only to the condemnation of him 
who is destitute of such penitence; that the 
spirit of renewal, therefore, which goes with bap- 
tism, is not shared by all. To guard men against 
the mistake of such outward Christians, Cyprian, 
in his collection of scripture proofs for a layman, 
(libri testimoniorum, ) having laid down the posi- 
tion, that no man can attain to the kingdom of 
God, unless baptized and regenerated, adds: “ It 
is, however, nothing for one to be baptized, and 
to receive the communion, who in his life gives 
no evidence of reformation.” And the passages 
he cites on this occasion from the New Testa- 
ment, go expressly to show the vanity of such 
outward Christianity; 1 Corinth. 9: 24, Matth. 
3: 10,—5: 16,—7: 22, Philipp. 2: 15. He 
then -proceeds to say that “even the baptized 
person may lose the grace bestowed, and will do 
so unless he continues to remain pure from sin,” 
citing in evidence the following passages of warn- 
ing: John 5: 14, 1 Corinth. 3: 17, 2 Corinth. 
15: 2. 

It belonged, indeed, to the peculiar essence of 
Christianity, that as it was capable of becoming 
all things to all men, of adapting itself to the 
most different and opposite positions of humani- 
ty, so it could let itself down even to those modes 
of apprehending divine things, which were as 
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et altogether sensuous and material ; and thus, 
by the power of a divine /i/e, beginning from 
within, transform them gradually from sensuous 
to spiritual apprehensions. We should take 
good care, then, in estimating the religious ap- 
pearances of these primitive times, how, from 
the material habits of feeling and thinking 
which they brought along from some earlier po- 
sition, we make up our judgment respecting 


those who might really be wanting in nothing | 


but the appropriate vessel to receive the trans- 


may be discovered.” But neither should we be 
led away by these blemishes that attached them- 
selves to the surface of the church, to overlook 
the heavenly beauty which shone through them 


jall. When the eye is fixed exclusively on the 
one or the other, the picture may be easily co- 
| lored to an ideal perfection, or sunk to a distorted 


| caricature. 


An unbiassed observation will shun 


| both these extremes. 


That which our Lord himself, in his last in- 
terview with his disciples, described as the test 


cendent, divine element that had, in truth, filled | by which his disciples might always be distin- 


their inner life. 
ing of the apostle might find its verification, that 
the divine treasure was received—and for a sea- 


In this case, too, the great say- | guished—as the mark of their fellowship with 


him and the Father in heaven, the mark of his 
glory dwelling in the midst of them—namely, 


son preserved—in earthen vessels, that the abun- | that they loved one another,—precisely this con- 


dant power might be of God and not of man. It 
would be, therefore, a very superficial and unjust 
proceeding, to conclude at once, that men who 
framed to themselves such strange conceptions 
of God, of the things of God and of his kingdom, 
could have nothing of the Christian life in them. 
But in the case of the class just described, when 
the sensuous element unduly predominated, and 
they would not yield themselves to the purifying 
influences of the Spirit of Christ, every motion 
of the higher life necessarily became vitiated by 
this sensuous element, and in the end suppressed. 
Every Christian quality was transformed into 
some shape of the flesh and secularized ;—was 
thus divested of its true significancy. Thus 
they apprehended Christ and his kingdom. Even 
though the expectation of some future state of 
sensual bliss, of which their fanatical imagina- 
tions drew ravishing pictures to the fleshly sense, 
enabled them to deny the pleasures of the mo- 
ment, and even to face tortures and death, yet 
they might be, notwithstanding all this, strangers 
to the true nature of the new birth, by which 
alone the kingdom of God can be entered ;— 
might be wanting in the spirit of ennobling 
love. 

Far be it from us, then, to be looking for any 
soch appearance of the church in which it was 
found without spot or blemish,—a condition of 
it never to be realized till the final consumma- 
tion. Nor do the defenders of the cause of 
Christianity in this period deny the existence of 
such blemishes. They acknowledge that among 
those who called themselves Christians, were 
some whose lives contradicted the essential 
character of Ohristianity and gave occasion to 
the heathen to blaspheme ;—yet they declare 
that such would not be recoguized as Christians 
by the Christian communities; yet they chal- 
lenge the heathen to judge every man by his 
life, and to chastise those whose morals deserved 
it, wherever they found them. Thus Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian express themselves. Says 
the latter, “If you assert that the Christians 
are, in avarice, in riotousness, in dishonesty, the 
Worst of men, we shall not deny that some are 
8. In the purest bodies, some freckle doubtless 





stituted the prominent mark, plain and striking 
to the pagans themselves, of the first Christian 
fellowship. The names “ brother’ and “sister,” 
which the Christians gave to each other, were 
not names without meaning. The fraternal kiss, 
with which every one, after being baptised, was 
received into the community, by the Christians 
into whose immediate fellowship he entered— 
which the members bestowed on each other just 
before the celebration of the communion, and 
with which every Christian saluted his brother, 
though he never saw him before,—this was not 
an empty form, but the expression of Christian 
feelings—a token of the relation in which Chris- 
tians conceived themselves to stand to each 
other. It was this, indeed, as we have had oc- 
easion to remark already, which, in a cold and 
selfish age, struck the pagans with wonder,—to 
behold men of different countries, ranks, rela- 
tions, stages of culture, so intimately bound to- 
gether,—to see the stranger who came into a 
city, and by his letter of recognition (his epistola 
formata) made himself known to the Christians 
of the place as a brother beyond suspicion, find- 
ing at once among those to whom he was person- 
ally unknown, all manner of brotherly sympathy 
and protection. 

The care of providing for the support and 
maintenance of strangers, of the poor, the sick, 
the old, of widows and orphans, and of those in 
prison on account of their faith, devolved on the 
whole church, This was one of the main pur- 
poses for which the collection of voluntary con- 
tributions in the assemblies convened for public 
worship, was instituted ; and the charity of in- 
dividuals, moreover, led them to emulate each 
other in the same good work. In particular, it 
was considered as belonging to the office of the 
Christian matron to provide for the poor, for the 
brethren languishing in prison, to show hospi- 
tality to strangers. The hindrance occasioned 
to this kind of Christian activity, is reckoned 
by Tertullian among the disadvantages of a mix- 
ed marriage. ‘ What heathen,” says he, “will 
suffer his wife to go about from one street to 
another to the houses of strangers, to the meanest 
hovels, indeed, for the purpose of visiting the 
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brethren ? What heathen will allow her to steal 
away into the dungeon-to kiss the chain of the 
martyr? Ifa brotherarrives from abroad, what 
reception will he meet with in the house of the 
stranger? If an alms is to be bestowed, store- 
house and cellar are shut fast.” On the other 
hand, he counts it among the felicities of a mar- 
riage contracted between Christians, that the 
wife is at liberty to visit the sick and relieve the 
needy, and is never straitened or perplexed in 
the bestowment of her charities. 


From the preceding extract, we may readily 
discover that the Christians of the age of Cy- 
prian,* whose observations the historian has 
copied, had a tolerably clear negative perception 
of baptism, by which they unquestionably meant 
baptism with water. They were fully sensible 
that baptism with water did not, of itself, confer 
the grace of which it was understood to be a 
sign ; that it did not wash away the sin of the 
impenitent soul, nor secure continuance in grace 
without continued watchfulness, even to those 
who had once been regenerated. But they leave 
us very much in the dark as to their apprehen- 
sions of the positive advantages conferred by 
baptism upon its recipients. That baptism was 
an essential part of Christianity, and a necessary 
means of introduction into the Christian church, 
seems to have been admitted with very little hesi- 
tation or inquiry; and as this ceremony had 
the authority of usage, from the apostolic age to 
their own time, it was not to be expected that 
the Christians of that day, emerging as many of 
them were from the grossness and darkness of the 
pagan mythology, should be prepared so far to 
perceive and acknowledge the spiritual nature of 
the Christian dispensation, as to discover in this 
time-honored rite, only a decreasing and vanish- 
ing ceremony. The declaration of John the 
Baptist himself, that the dispensation of Christ 
must increase, while he, evidently meaning his 
dispensation, must decrease, does not appear to 
have been understood or regarded. And it may 
be considered as a remarkable circumstance, that 
the generality of Christian professors, from the 
days of Cyprian to our own time, while they 
admit, in concurrence with those early Christians, 
that baptism with water does not, of itself, confer 
divine grace, or purge away the sins of its reci- 
pients, yet appear to consider it as an essential 


part of the Christian religion. They, however, 


* Cyprian flourished about the middle of the third 
century. 
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have failed to explain, in an intelligible manner, 
the positive advantages which baptism is supposed 
to confer. This circumstance may be justly re- 
garded as furnishing an argument of no mean 
force in favor of the doctrine of Friends on that 
subject. We have always considered the bap. 
tism with water, however or by whomsoever ad- 
ministered, as nothing more than a relic of a pre- 
paratory, typical, and now obsolete dispensation, 
never commanded by the author and founder of 
the Christian religion. We have always held 
that the one essential baptism is spiritual, not 
ceremonial: ‘not the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 


toward God.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 3, 1855, 


The article which is the first in the present 
number, is introduced principally with a view of 
calling the attention of some of our readers, 
more particularly our young men, to the suffer- 
ings through which some of our early Friends 
were compelled to pass, in support of a testi- 
mony which, no doubt, to many of that day, ap- 
peared of very little importance, and which, 
there is reason to fear, is rather too lightly re- 
garded in ourowntime. The practice of taking 
off the hat, when appearing in the presence of 
persons deemed of superior rank, was unques- 
tionably more insisted upon at the time when the 
Society of Friends arose in England, than it now 
is either in that country or this. But it may be 
well to remember that the exemption from the 
observance of this ceremony was purchased by 
our predecessors in religious profession, at 4 
heavy expense of personal suffering. If the 
ceremony of the hat is less rigidly exacted now 
than it formerly was, it may be fairly questioned 
whether the practice of uncovering the head 
upon entering the halls of legislation or justice, 
is less prevalent now than it was in the days of 
William Penn and Thomas Ellwood. It can 
hardly have escaped the observation of any, that 
even among the members of our religious society, 
particularly those of the younger class, the hat 
generally leaves the head upon entering a room 
where others are present, almost as regularly, if 
not as ceremoniously, as among any other class 
of people. 

Now this practice, wherever it prevails, must 
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have a meaning ; and it would not be amiss for | 
those who indulge in it, soberly to consider what | 
that meaning is. The uncovering of the head 
is one of the modes adopted by Christians in 
general, and by Friends as well as others, for the 
expression of reverence, when engaged in prayer 
or in the ministry of the gospel. If the taking 
off of the hat is the admitted indication of reve- 
rence to the author of our existence, upon en- 
gaging in these solemn acts of worship, is there 
not something seriously objectionable in the 
manifestation of similar homage to man under 
any circumstances? It may perhaps be said, 
that nosuch expression of reverence is intended 
by the simple act of taking off the hat upon en- 
tering an occupied room. What, then, is in- 
tended by it? Would the same individuals so 
uniformly doff their hats upon entering a house 
orroom which was destitute of occupants? There 
is, indeed, no obligation to keep on the hat more 
than another garment, during the time of occu- 
pying a room, the temperature of which renders 
such garment unnecessary or burdensome; but 
this remark does not apply to the practice in 
question, nor can the removal of a superfluous 
garment be soberly assigned as its cause. 

It is not intended, in the present instance, to 
enter upon an enlarged discussion of this sub- 
ject, but briefly and tenderly to invite our young 
men, who are desirous of supporting the princi- 
ples and testimonies of the society, to a sober 
consideration, whether, by indulging in the 


practice alluded to, they are not giving up a part 
of the freedom purchased for them by our pre- 
decessors, and preparing the way, at least by 
their example, for the re-introduction of a slavery 
which was formerly enforced by pains and penal- 


ties. If the testimony against the ceremony of 


the hat, borne by our early Friends, was worth 
maintaining in the face of a persecuting world, 
is it not worth maintaining now, when at most 


it costs nothing but the appearance of a little 
singularity ? 


BattimorE Yearty Meretinc.—From in- 
formation received, it appears that this meeting 
commenced as usual on Second day, the 22d ult., 
and came to a conclusion on the evening of the 
25th. Epistles were received from London, 
New England, New York, Ohio and Indiana. 
The epistle from Dublin appears in some way to 
have been mislaid, and that from North Carolina 


did not come to hand at the commencement of 
the meeting : it was however received before its 
close. Epistles to these meetings were prepared 
in the usual manner, by a committee of corres- 
pondence, but an address to the Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, from which no Epistle was re- 
ceived, was referred to a special committee. The 
Yearly Meeting is represented, by some who 
were present, to have been a highly favored and 
satisfactory one. 


It is probable some further particulars may 


appear in the Review, when the printed minutes 
come to hand. 


Rosert Linpsay.—By a recent letter from a 
friend in England, it appears that, when last 
heard from, our friend Robert Lindsay was in 


South Africa, but was expected soon to return to 
England. 


Diep.—On the 20th ult., at Bedford, Pa., Exiza- 
BpeTH R. Taytor, wife of Abram M. Taylor, of 
Cincinnati, in the 47th year of her age. 

This dear friend was, in early life, favored with 
a precious visitation of redeeming love, and by 
yielding obedience to the solemn impressions then 
made on her mind, she was strengthened to turn 
her back on the fashions and follies of the world, 
and to follow her Redeemer in the path of self- 
denial. 

Continuing under the restricting influence of the 
cross of Christ, she became exemplary in life and 
conversation, and possessing a sound judgment, 
though of a gentle spirit, her counsel was highly 
valued by her friends, who have the consoling 
belief, th: t having submitted to the purifying opera- 
tions of Divine grace, and her heart directed into 
the love of God, and into the patient waiting for 
Christ, she has mercifully been admitted into that 
city ‘“‘that hath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it, for the glory of God doth 
lighten it and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 


, At her residence in Berwick, Me., on the 
12th of Seventh month last, Satome C., widow of 
the late Joseph Brackett, aged 73 years, an esteem- 
ed elder of Berwick Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 6th of Ninth month last, near Car- 
thage, Rush Co., Ind., JosepH W. Youne, after a 
short though painful illness of two days, in the 
4ist year of his age, a member of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting, and formerly of the city oi 
Philadelphia. 


—, In Rushville, Clinton Co., Ind., on the 
18th ult., at the residence of her son, Elijah P. 
Johnson, after a lingering and protracted illness 
of several months, which she bore with patience 
and resignation, Saran Jonnson, about 67 years 
of age, a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

——, At her residence in this city, on the 2ist 
ult., Satty Norris Dickinson, an estimable mem- 
ber of the Western District Monthly Meeting, 
aged about 84 years. 
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Diep, At his residence near Burlington, N.J., on 
the 22d of 10th mo., Paut Jenness, (formerly of 
Sandwich, New Hampshire,) in the 66th year of 
his age, a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

Our dear friend having in early life, from religions 
conviction, joined the Society of Friends, was 
firm and consistent in maintaining its principles. 
At various times, prior to his last sickness, he 
evinced his belief that his continuance would be 
short, and that his “ work was done.’”? During a 
prostrating illness he was enabled to make the 
Lord his refuge. He spoke instructively to those 
about his bed, and, although he was very humble 
in applying to himself the comforting texts which 
he recited, his friends rejoice in the consoling 
persuasion that he has realized his hope (which 
was based upon his Saviour’s merit and mercy) of 
a:'!mittance through the gates of praise within the 
walls of salvation. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher for the Classical Department 
in this Institution 
Application may be made to either of the un- 
dersigned, members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hrires, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Evans, 1 od 
Samvet Bett te, Jr., { Philadelphia. 
10ih mo. 27th, 1855. 


IMPROVE SPARE MINUTES. 

To be really and practically industrious, one | 
must improve those minute particles of time, | 
known as “spare minutes.” Of all portions of | 
our life, these spare minutes are the most fruit- | 
ful for good or evil, and are literally the gaps | 
through which temptation finds access to the | 
soul. Spare minutes are thegold dust of time, said 
Young; sands make the mountains; moments | 
make the year! Idleness wastes a man as in. | 
sensibly as industry improves him: evil deeds 
and evil thoughts never creep upon him who is | 
assiduously employed upon good ones. The| 
mind and body both require activity to keep 
them pure and healthy in action. Like water, 
if it runneth free, it is pure and wholesome ; but 
what is there more noisome and pestilential than 
a stagnant pool? Diligence of itself alone is a 
fair fortune, and industry is a good estate to 
have and to hold. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE POLAR SEA. 

The interesting fact mentioned by Dr. Kane, 
of there being a sea clear of ice, near the North 
Pole, would seem to corroborate the theory that 
at the Equator there is a constantly ascending 
current of heated air, which passes off to the 
North and South, in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. This heated air must somewhere 
descend to the earth, to take the place of the 
air which is continually passing toward the 
Equator in the Trade Winds, and coming as it 
does from the wari parts of the earth it must, 
wherever it descends, have some tendency to 
raise the temperature. It probably descends to 
the earth through a large surface surrounding 
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each pole ; but it is evident that in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the pole, where currents from all 
points on the Equator would naturally meet, 
the effect to raise the temperature must necessari- 
ly be greatest. Thus the theory of upper currents 
toward the North and South, a theory founded 
both on probability and on observation, furnish- 
es an a priori argument in favor of the existence 
of an open sea near the poles ; whilst Dr. Kane’s 
actual discovery of such a sea, strengthens, in 
turn, the theory of the existence of these upper 
currents. J. M. W. 


There are few problems more difficult to solve 
than that of administering to the wants of the 
needy, without creating undue dependence, de- 
stroying the feeling of self-respect, or encourag- 
ing idleness and improvidence among those who 
have not virtue enough to stimulate them to 
struggle with the difficulties and privations of 
poverty. The subject has claimed the close at- 
tention of the political economist, and called into 
active experiment various plans suggested by the 
benevolent, or devised by those who have been 
mainly anxious to meet the indispensable de- 
mands at the least possible cost. But of the 
various schemes yet tried, none has been found 
so perfect, as to shut off all avenues to imposition 
and abuse, nor can we reasonably expect that 
such will be the case, while human nature re- 
mains what it is, and society is divided into the 
rich and the poor. It is right, however, to estab- 
lish what guards we can, against encouraging 
vice or bestowing a bounty on indolence, while 
we are seeking to relieve the distresses of the 
poor, and distributing the alms necessary for 
snatching the sick or helpless from threatened 
destruction. But it is necessary at the same 
time to be on the alert, lest we be betrayed into 
indifference relative to the wants and privations 
of the poor, by the frequent detection of impo- 
sition, or the reiterated importunities of the 
thriftless and prodigal, and our hearts become 
gradually shut against the feeling of commisera- 
tion and sympathy which we owe to our suffer- 
ing fellow-creatures. ‘ The poor ye have always 
with you,” said our compassionate Saviour, and 
with their presence in the community, is the in- 
dissoluble obligation resting on all who are bless- 
ed with the means, to open their hearts to feel 
with and for them, and to make them partakers 
of a portion of the abundance of this world’s 
goods, with which we may have been entrusted. 
If we fulfil this obligation according to our 
ability, and with a proper — it will secure 
us an ample reward, whether we may have 
been always successful in guarding against im- 
posture or not. 

During the last winter there was extraordinary 
destitution, and consequent distress among the 
poorer classes in Philadelphia as well as in most 
of the other large cities in our country. The high 
price of provisions, the absence of remunerating 
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employment, and the crowding together of for- 
eign immigrants in our courts and alleys, com- 
bined to increase largely the numbers of those 
who either chose, or were obliged to resort to the 
public bounty for support ; and imposed a heavy 
tax on those who were able and willing to con- 
tribute for their relief. The demand was liber- 
ally responded to by the open-hearted in both 
town and country, and large sums of money were 
distributed or disbursed for the mitigation or re- 
moval of the apparent want or more concealed 
destitution which abounded on every side. There 
cannot be a doubt, that in the absence of syste- 
matic inspection into the real condition of the 
numerous applicants, and the impossibility, in 
consequence of the want of a proper concert 
among those who acted as almoners for the pub- 
lie, of detecting those who were indefatigable in 
urging their appeals at each source of supply, 
that a portion, perhaps not inconsiderable, of that 
which was intended for the help of the desery- 
ing poor alone, was worse than wasted on sturdy 
and clamorous beggars; and it may be that in 
some instances, the feeling of self-reliance and 
independence was impaired, where, by more judi- 
cious management, help might have been ex- 
tended without producing such effect. But 
granting this to have been the case, though it is 
to be deplored, and as we have before said, ought 
to be guarded against, so far as human wisdom 
and foresight can do so, yet it should not be 
allowed to dry up the sources of charity, or in- 
duce any to satisfy themselves when they know 
that “a brother or sister is naked or destitute of 
daily food,’’ with saying, “ depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled, notwithstanding they give them 
not those things which are needful for the body.” 
If the worthy, the deserving, and the grateful 
only, were the recipients of the bounty of Di- 
vine Providence, how many of us would be in the 
enjoyment of the blessings which render life 
comfortable and joyous ? 

We think the indications are, that the coming 
winter must bring with it a repetition of the 
same kind of difficulty and distress among the 
poorer classes as was witnessed in that of 1854-5, 
though perhaps not to the same extent. Though 
there are now more sources of profitable employ- 
ment, the wages paid are not so high, and the 
prices of provisions of all kinds keep much 
above what was the average rate a few years ago. 
Owing to the bad management of the financial 
affairs of our city, the funds usually appropriated 
for the use of the destitute poor appear to be 
nearly exhausted, at least are not available ; and 
if no more certain or liberal provision should be 
made than is at present promised, a great pro- 
portion of the means necessary for the relief of 
the poor must be drawn from private charity. 
This will undoubtedly be felt, and will act very 
unequally ; but we trust that the case, whatever 
may be its exigencies, will be met in the spirit 
of Christian benevolence, and that each one will 
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be found willing to do their part and contribute 
their share towards assisting their needy fellow- 
citizens. 

The plan and organization of the Union Be- 
nevolent Association, offer a means, which we 
think very effective, for becoming acquainted 
with the wants of the poor, and the characters 
and habits of the applicants for assistance, and 
we know of no more trustworthy agent to which 
the application of funds derived from public 
beneficence, can be entrusted. We hope their 
appeal for help will be generally and liberally re- 
sponded to. 

We are aware that this is a subject that con- 
cerns our city readers more especially, but the 
general principles advanced are applicable to 
all, and we trust our distant subscribers will not 
be indifferent to the more circumscribed and 
local interests.— The Friend. 


Blood-blinded ! is perhaps a true description 
of multitudes who, day by day, peruse the 
columns of the daily press, and read the stirring 
details of the deadly strife on the devoted shores 
of the Crimea. A bloody mist would seem to 
have arisen over the hecatombs of slaughtered 
human beings, whose mangled corpses strew the 
ground—a holocaust to the pride, and folly, and 
wickedness of man. Through this mist too 
many look, and the judgment is clouded, the 
conscience deadened, the heart seared. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, ‘ made in the image 
of God,” have been and are engaged in bloody, 
fratricidal strife, mutilating and destroying each 
other, and millions look upon them through the 
red mist, and dare to call this Glory ! 

Over how many pulpits of our land does this 
red mist hover. In place of the “ fruits of the 
Spirit,” and the angel voices hymning “ good- 
will to men,” we have the sacred sanctions of 
the high and Holy One promised (as we think, 
impiously promised) to the exercise of every 
ferocious feeling that can dehumanise the heart 
of man—to the unparalleled fratricidal strife 
now waging, in which every precept of the Gos- 
pel is reversed in its application, and the teach- 
ings of Jesus as utterly disregarded as if that 
Divine One had never walked the earth, with the 
injunction, “ Love your enemies!” Statesmen 
look through the blood-mist, and, with scarcely 
a quickened pulse, behold the slaughtered hosts, 
coolly set the price of tens of thousands of lives 
against the triumph of some question of disputed 
and doubtful policy, and scarcely regret the 
sacrifice! Newspaper Editors look through the 
same medium (in their case, gilded by the sense 
of increased profits and extended circulation,) 
and daily and weekly give columns of stimulating 
details of battles fought and won, of hospital 
horrors almost too revolting for credence, » 
reasoning and wicked abuse of the people of the 
great Empire with which we are contending—of 
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everything that can excite the dark passions of 


of these elevator warehouses is on the south 


the human heart, and create a thirst for that 
blood-stained mockery, “ Military Glory! !’’ Oh 
that Christians may regard these horrible deeds, 
as they are assuredly manifest in the light of the 
Gospel. Let them think of the Gospel value of 
one immortal soul—and they, with us, will shud- 
der at the frightful and guilty responsibility in- 
curred by those to whom we have alluded, who 
recklessly do their part to consign tens of thou- 
sands of immortal beings to an eternity for 
which they are unprepared.—London Friend. 


THE BUFFALO GRAIN MARKET. 


Without dispute, the city of Buffalo is the 
greatest grain market upon the American con- 
tinent. Here, on a little creek, a convenient 
harbor for Indian canoes, just where Lake Erie 
contracts into the Niagara River, a trading post 
was located, out of which, in half a century, has 
grown a beautiful city; for it is a truth that be- 
sides the great main street and its hundreds of 
rich stores, Buffalo has some of the most beauti- 
ful streets of dwellings—Delaware Avenue, for 
instance—of any city in the country. There is 
in that and some other streets, a good, broad 
wagon way, and then between the curb-stone and 
the flagging there is a strip of grass, perhaps 
fifteen feet wide, and two rows of shade trees. 
In fact, shade trees are among the prominent 
features of all the streets occupied by good dwell- 
ings. 

Buffalo Main Street corresponds to our Broad- 
way, only with a much larger proportionate share 
of all business of merchandising, banking, pub- 
lishing and hotel-keeping, than Broadway has 
of that of New York. This street runs nearly 
north and south, and is thickly settled some two 
miles, and contains a number of churches, several 
of them located upon triangular plats made by 
the intersection of the avenues. In fact, Buffalo 
is a city of triangles, and it is said that some of 
her business men acquire a little of the same 
form, the owners of which it is difficult to turn 
to any advantage to whoever undertakes to get 
around them. 

The lower part of the city is cut up with ca- 
nals almost as much as Venice, which unite with 
the waters of the creek on a level with the lake. 
The creek is the harbor for all the lake vessels, as 
well as for a fleet of canal boats, and is entirely 
too narrow for the great commerce centering 
here. 

Along the north bank of the creek are located 
the warehouses and counting-rooms of the flour 
and grain merchants, and with one exception, 
the steam elevators, by which all the corn, wheat, 
oats, &c., that comes over the lake in bulk, is lift- 
ed from the hold of the vessel and carried to the 
highest loft of the warehouse, and thence spout- 
ed down to separate bins upon either floor, and 
thenee into canal boats. One of the largest 
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side of the creek, with a slip under the 
centre long enough to hold and load three canal 
boats at the same time, with a slip outside for a 
large vessel. This house can take in 57,000 
bushels of grain a day, and deliver 65,000; it 
can store 400,000 bushels.—There are eleven 
of these elevators on the creek, which are, alto- 
gether, capable of lifting 25,000 bushels of corn 
an hour; there is storage room for 1,600,000 
bushels. 

The charge for taking a load of grain out of a 
vessel and delivering it in a canal boat is half a 
cent a bushel !—one-half to the vessel and one- 
half to the boat. If the grain is stored, the 
charge is one-fourth of a cent a bushel for ten days. 
The grain is accurately weighed as it is taken 
up, and that is the measure by which it is bought 
and sold. And all this work is done by four 
men—that is, 50,000 bushels of grain are taken 
up and accurately measured, and delivered to 
the boats that take it away, or lodged in store, 
in one day by four men, independent of the 
shovellers, who throw the corn in the vessel’s hold 
up to the buckets, that carry it up as fast as 
twenty men can shovel it forward. The leg, as 
it is termed, that contains the elevating buckets, 
is lowered down when the vessel comes along 
side, into the hold, and when the grain is ex- 
hausted from that end, the leg is lifted up and 
the vessel moved forward, so as to receive it in 
another hatchway. 

In these great storehouses at this time, Au- 
gust 10, it is said there are now stored some six 
hundred thousand bushels of Indian corn, and 
that as much more is in the storehouses of Chi- 
cago, and another like quantity in transitu to 
tide-water, making, including that in store in 
New York, some two millions of bushels of the 
old crop still unconsumed. Enough for a big 
pile of Johnny cakes. From accurate informa- 
tion, we are assured that the quantity of grain 

assing through Buffalo last year, including that 
in the flour, equalled twenty-three millions of 
bushels. The estimate for this year is thirty 
millions ; and all this will be transhipped in the 
rapid manner spoken of, for that trifling ex- 
pense, without loss to the owner ; for the elevator 
owner makes good all waste; and if the owner 
of corn requires it, he can, at the same time it is 
elevated, have it screened, and the weight made 
good, for one cent a bushel. Wheat is screened 
at the same price, but the owner takes the screen- 
ings, and suffers his own loss. 

When a merchant desires to sell a cargo of 
grain, he takes a sample in a small box under his 
arm, and goes to the corn exchange, where there 
is a general congregation of all parties at 12 
o’clock each day. If the sale is made, the buyer 
receives the warehouse receipt, and becomes the 
owner of the grain specified, which he may sell 
again or remove at his pleasure. A fluctuation 
of a cent or two a bushel often changes owners 
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of immense quantities of grain in the space of a 
single hour during change ; and it is no remarka- 
ble thing to see a hundved thousand bushels 
started from the warehouse eastward in a single 
day. How could all this grain be handled without 
steam machinery, is the natural question of every 
observer of the magnitude of the grain trade of 
this great granary of the world. 

A large portion of the grain passing through 
Buffalo, in due course of time reaches New York, 
and is there either transferred to ships or store- 
houses. It all has to be handled and measured, 
and now let us think how it is done. Is it pos- 
sible that any of the New York grain merchants 
ever do think that at Buffalo the grain is all 
handled by steam—measured by steam, and mea- 
sured accurately by weight, the only way that it 
can be legally measured, and all done with the 
rapidity that steam does its work, while in New 
York it is all measured and handled in the half 
bushel, just as it was a hundred years ago, at the 
same old speed, and same inaceuracy of measure- 
ment that inevitably attends measurement in a 
half bushel. The rule is to weigh every fiftieth 
half bushel, and calculate the weight of the 
whole cargo upon those weights, which vary seve- 
ral ounces, but rule the whole fifty. Bya little 
management, the load holds out or falls short— 
the latter is invariably the case, say the Buffalo 
merchants, and about an average of fifteen bush- 
els on a canal boat cargo, besides the great loss 
of time, and double the expense of the same 
work when done by the elevators. In Buffalo, a 
cargo could not be sold, to be measured and han- 
died in the old fogy manner that it is in New 
York, even if the owner would pay the expense, 
because the vessels would not consent to the de- 
lay. In fact, they could not be thus delayed in 
that harbor, owing to the want of room. As it 
is now, a vessel is discharged and loaded again, 
and off on her return voyage, while old Fogy 
would be hunting up his half bushels. 

But the most singular part of the business is 
that New York should continue the old system, 
when the new process, notwithstanding the low 
rates of work, affords the owners of elevators a 
very large profit. 

While grain continues to be carried in bulk, it 
never should be handled in any other way than 
that so common at Buffalo. Even the railroad 
men have adopted the same plan. The New 
York Central Railroad Company have an im- 
mense freight-house on the dock, and an elevator, 
by which they can take the grain from the ves- 
sel’s hold up into their storehouse, and then 


spout it down and load a whole train of cars| 


in less time than one car could be loaded by 
hand. 

Chicago, Buffalo, and Oswego are the only 
towns in the United States where immense quan- 
tities of grain are all measured and handled by 
steam rte machinery. At Oswego, there are 
eight elevators along the creek, five of which are 
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double—that is, two sets of elevating buckets to 
each building. Elevators are also to be seen at 
many other lake towns, and wherever they are 
known it would be considered the very height of 
folly to persist in the New York system, by which 
more than four-fifths of all the grain bought and 
sold in that market is measured and handled in 
the half bushel, at an expense—useless expense 
to the producer and consumer—of a million of 
dollars a year. 

Is it not full time that the mother should take 
a lesson of lier daughter? that New York should 
learn of Buffalo some useful lesson in the business 
of buying, selling, storing, and handling grain ?— 


N. Y. Tribune. 


The following graphic sketch of Singapore is 
extracted from, a private letter written by the 
wife of an American missionary, on her voyage 
to China. 


“ Description of a place like Singapore—so 
entirely different from any thing we see at home, 
—is exceedingly difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible. There is nothing in America to com- 
pare it to; but I would like, if I could, to give 
you some idea of this Asian city as it has ap- 
peared to me in our numerous rides through and 
around it. It is built on the west side of the 
bay; the English quarter in the centre, with 
Malay town to the north, and stretching back 
upon the hills that lie behind it, and China 
town, or the Chinese quarter, on the south. One 
thing that perhaps you know, but which sur- 
prised me to learn, is that it is not a native town 
taken possession of by the English, as I had sup- 
posed, but an English settlement, made for the 
purpose of trade and commerce, around which 
60,000 or more of Malays, Chinese, and other 
Asians, have gathered. The country around 
Singapore is very beautiful, something like the 
rolling country of Chester county, Pa., but with 
higher hills, covered with the peculiar verdure 
of this latitude. A plain runs back some dis- 
tance from the water’s edge, and the streets, 
which divide the town into regular. squares, are 
wide and level, and most delightfully smooth. 
The business quarter of the English is built up 
with large stores, looking very business-like and 
uninteresting. But their residences, which are 
built in handsome squares, or along the esplanade 
that is laid out along the-shore of the bay, are 
very handsome. For the most part, they are 
surrounded byso much ground, filled in so densel 
with dark foliage, that one might ride carelessly 
past them without knowing they were there. [ 
believe you might pass through some of the 
streets with the firm conviction you had walked 
through a beautiful grove. But it is quite worth 
the trouble of peering through the green leaves 
to see the beautiful houses that stand there ; not 
elaborately furnished, nor very costly, I should 
think, but with spacious rooms, lofty ceilings, 
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wide verandahs, and handsome colonnades, and 


a peculiarly oriental finish and expression that 
makes them appear very elegant to our Amcrican 
eyes. The first time | saw them I was enchant- 
ed with the scene, and felt almost afraid some 
unfortunate accident would waken me out of so 
beautiful a dream. We went on shore just after 
tea, when moonlight and sunlight were contest- 
ing, and seated ourselves in one of the comical 
little carriages universal here, for our first drive 
on land. Imagine yourself seated by my side, 
in a little square-bodied coach, with Venitian 
blinds for doors and windows, one little pony, 
and a shining-skinned Malay, with a picturesque 
turban and short trowsers, running at the horse’s 
head. We rode slowly along the esplanade and 
through the English quarter, almost intoxicated 
by the fresh land breeze laden with scents of 
grass and beautiful flowers, and with the beauti- 
ful and novel scenes that every where met our 
eyes. It seemed to me nothing could be more 
beautiful than those houses, al] thrown wide 
open to admit the evening wind, brilliantly illu- 
minated by fanciful hanging lamps; and then 
the strange-looking tropical plants with which 
the gardens are filled, lighted up as they were 
by the moonlight that fell from above, and the 
lamplight that streamed from within. At this 


hour, on a pleasant evening, almost everybody is 
out for a drive, and the whole esplanade is al- 
most covered with just such equipages as I have 


described. First we pass a carriage load of Chi- 
nese ladies, in full dress of scarlet and white, 
and bonnetless ; the next perhaps is filled with 
Malay half-castes in English costume; then a 
couple of English gentlemen with hat in hand ; 
then an old Chinese in his national costume, 
with pig-tail hanging, and the characteristic fan 
in. motion; others are filled with men, women 
and children, of all the nations and costumes 
that meet and mingle here. On the side-walk 
pompously steps the policeman, in brilliant uni- 
form, but black-skinned and barefooted ; and on 
the green, and near the guns that defend the 
harbor, paces the still more grotesque figure of 
the still more consequential sentinel. 

As we left the English quarter, we drove into 
the part occupied by Chinese. Here everything 
was busy life. The Chinese are said to be the 
Yankees of the East; busy, active, industrious, 
and particularly shrewd at making bargains. 
Their houses are built in solid blocks, and the 
second story, which projects over the first, is sup- 
ported by a colonnade of pillars, making in the 
daytime a shady place in which to expose their 
wares. The stores are al] open in front, and 
well lighted with the odd-looking Chinese lan- 
terns, and their odd-looking, half-naked figures 
industriously bent over their work, or eating 
with chop-sticks their supper of rice, or talking 
and lounging outside, made the scene exceeding- 
ly picturesque. You can scarcely tell where the 
street ends and the house begins. The side- 


walk is filled with wares to sell, and mechanics 
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at work at their various trades. This is a very 
thickly-populated part of the town, and the 
streets are frequently filled with crowds of peo- 
ple. I have seen there a great deal of buying 
and selling, eating and drinking, laughing, talk. 
ing, and working; but I have never seen any- 
thing that looked like fighting or making a dis- 
turbance. 

“ We did not ride that night through Malay 
town, but I have seen it often since, both by 
night and by day. Some parts are closely built 
and filled with stores, but for the most part it 
stretches along shady roads, lined with beautiful 
trees, whose dark foliage almost hides the unpre- 
tending little huts beneath them. These men 
are the house-servants, the coach-drivers, the 
“‘ dobeys” or washermen, &c., though many of 
them live on the water, rowing passengers to and 
from the vessels, supplying ships with provisions, 
and paddling around boats filled with fruit, birds, 
monkeys, corals, shells and other curiosities to 
sell. The dobey grounds are real curiosities; 
they are large meadows along the streams close 
by the town. I have often seen whole acres of 
linen spread out to dry, while dozens of these 
dobeys stand knee-deep in water, each with a 
large flat stone before him, on which he beats 
the garment he has taken to cleanse. To see 
the process, and the dirty water out of which 
they are wrung, you would not imagine they 
would be improved ; but they are brought back 
white and well ironed. The roads on which we 
have driven are very beautiful ; they are wide, 
perfectly hard and smooth, and so over-arched 
by the trees with which they are all lined, that 
you seem to be passing through a grove of orien- 
tal trees. The color of the soil is a rich red, and 
makes a fine contrast with the green, as you 
see them running long distances before you 
through noble arches. I see I have quite failed 
to give you the idea I wished of Singapore, but 
you will give me credit for the effort; and per- 
haps, after all, the picture in old Parley’s geogra- 
phy and history will give you more rea] informa- 
tion.” 


AIR. 

Frequent open communion with atmospheric 
air, if not an absolute necessity of our being, 
seems an essential condition of vigorous health. 
The pursuits that promote that intercourse, such 
as horticulture or floriculture, it is therefore de- 
sirable to cultivate. 

Once on enquiring for an aged man at his 
door, a bright-eyed boy said, “ My grandfather 
has gone out on his morning walk. TI love to 
have him go, because he always comes back 
pleasant and happy.”” The child had gotten the 
true philosophy of the case. We met the silver 
haired friend returning, with a freshened cheek 
and a smile, as if he rejoiced in the sweet air, 
and in Him who gave it. A kind word had he 
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ever for all, and so he said cheerfully, “I have 
just set up a banner to wave in the breeze when 
[am dead.” 

It seems he had been transplanting a shade 
tree of a species often destined to attain con- 
siderable size. “The soil was not congenial,” 
he added, ‘‘so I had it removed, for an area of 
three or four feet, and stepped into the pit my- 
self, to place the roots and delicate fibres at ease 
in their new bed. I sprinkled at first, the pul- 
verized carth and rich compost over them, while 
my man added water gradually, treading down 
the surface firmly, as much as to say to the new 
comer, ‘keep at home,’ and finishing with a 
cavity round the trunk, as a casket to hold such 
pearl drops as the clouds may see fit to give.” 

Perceiving that his practical remarks were 
listened to with interest, he kindly proceeded : 

“IT caused the body and principal boughs to 
be bathed in soap-suds, and rubbed with a coarse 
cloth, to refresh it hydropathically after the trial 
of leaving its new home, and before the high 
winds of winter come, shall have stones laid 
around to keep the roots from being shaken or 
troubled. My wife takes an interest in these 
things. I love to have her hold the tree in its 
place when I transplant it. I fancy it is more 
likely to grow and get a blessing if her hand has 
been on it. We planted a tree at the birth of 
all our children. Perhaps we shall set out a 


grove before we die.” 

The animated countenance of the aged speaker, 
reminded me of the enthusiasm with which Sir 
Walter Scott used to expatiate on the “exquisite 


pleasures of planting.’ The greater part of the 
noble trees at Barley Wood were planted there 
by the hand of the venerable Hannah More, and 
a cabinet table, which she prized, and often 
pointed out to the attention of visitants, was in- 
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not know, got beastly drunk on Tuesday, a bit- 
ter cold day, and in order to raise money to buy 
the liquor, pawned a portion of his clothes. To- 
wards evening he started for home, but being 
overcome by liquor and the cold, he stopped 
and tried to crawl into a deserted house a short 
distance from the town, to sleep. He froze to 
death ; and some time the next day his body was 
discovered and brought to town and deposited 
in the court house. A good deal of feeling was 
aroused in the place, and a Temperance lecturer 
from Ohio, calling himself the “ Ohio Self Sharp- 
ener,” who happened to be in town, announced 
that he would preach the man’s funeral that 
night (Wednesday) at the Court house. When 
the time came a very large crowd was in attend- 
ance. The lecturer, with the poor Irishman’s 
corpse before him, spoke of the evils of intem- 
perance with such feeling and effect that the 
excitement of the crowd, when he quit, was 
intense. As soon as he was done, it was proposed 
that a committee of the oldest and most respec- 
table citizens of the place should wait upon the 
men, Messrs. Roquet & Russell, who had sold 
the liquor to the unfortunate man, and ascertain 
on what terms they would sell out and bind them- 
selves never to sell liquor in the town again. 

The committee, with Dr. T. T. Butler at their 
head, at once went to see the liquor dealers, and 
were assured that for the cost of the liquor, 
(about $500) they would sell out, and bind them- 
selves as required. The committee returned to 
the meeting and reported, and it was at once de- 
termined to raise the money. One hundred and 
fifty dollars were raised in ten dollar contribu- 
tions, and in a very short time enough wassecured 
to justify the committee in closing their bargain 
with the dealers. 

They at once proceeded to the grocery, secured 


laid with small, diamond-shaped pieces of wood, | the liquor, brought it up to the Court House, 
from different trees of her own rearing. Those burnt what of it would burn, and threw the rest 
who in early life rejoiced in the culture of flow-| into the gutter. A bonfire was made of the 


ers, their own emblem of hope and beauty, might 
with propriety in later years transfer this care to 


| 


barrels; there was no more liquor in Noblesville 


to make anybody drunk. Everybody, men and 


the nurture of fruit and shade trees, those types, Women, old and young, the whole town in fact, 
of bounty and beneficence ; acceptable parting turned out to witness the ceremony.—JIndiana 
gifts to mankind, as well as to the birds of the| State Journal. 


air who make their nests and “‘sing among the 
branches.” — Past Meridian, by L. H. Sigourney. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS WORTH OF LIQUOR 
DESTROYED. 


Our little neighbor, Noblesville, up north, 
seems determined to lead the State in devotion 
to temperance and hostility to the liquor traffic. 
Only a few days ago we recorded its stinging 
verdict in the case of a liquor seller who had 
made a decent man a drunkard, and now we are 
called upon to relate an act if possible more 
creditable to them. The story, as told us by a 
gentleman of that place, runs thus : 

An Irishman, whose name our informant did 


TWO CHARACTERS. 


Some murmur, when tbe sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy, gild 
The darkness of the night. 


In palaces are bearts that ask, 
Ia discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a weary task, 
And all things good denied ; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love bas in their aid— 
Love that not ever seems to tire— 
Such rich provision made. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeiGn [NTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Africa, 
from Liverpool, arrived at Boston on the 25th ult., 
and the Ariel from Havre, at New York on the 
27th, with news to the 13th. 

A detachment of the Allied fleet anchored off 
Odessa on the 8th ult., and it was expected that 
the town would be bombarded, but nothing had 
been done up to the evening of the 9th. Many of 
the inhabitants were leaving the place. 

The construction of wale near Sebastopol by 
the Allies, progresses slowly, butthey are well and 
solidly made, so far as they go. The work is one 
of great labor and difficulty, owing to the distance 
the stones must be transported, and the deep mud 
produced by every rain. Timber and other materi- 
als from the ruined buildings in the town are used 
in preparing shelter for the troops against the ap- 
proaching cold weather, and General Simpson 
states, that he hopes to have a considerable portion 
of them under cover before that time. The Rus- 
sian fire from the North forts is sometimes very 
heavy. A number of infernal machines have 
been dug up in various parts of the town and 
batteries. By the explosion of one, twenty men 
were wounded. The Allies cage to be extend- 
ing their line on the left wing of the Russians, as 
if to surround them. The works of the North side 
of Sebastopol, as seen from the town, are apparent- 
ly of great strength. 

The idea of forming a new steam fleet at Nico- 
laieff, to replace the one destroyed at Sebastopol 
is announced by the Russian organs I: is sai 
the sunken vessels may be easily raised, as all 
the ports but one were closed, and hose attached, 
by which the water might be pumped out when 
required. Fortifications are about to be construct- 
ed around Nicolaieff, and 500 gun-boats are to be 
built there. 

Vessels under friendly and neutral flags, are 
permitted by the Allies to ship grain in the ports 
of the sea of Azoff, under certain restrictions. Rus- 
sia has also given consent to the measure, so far 
as concerns neutral vessels. 

The Austrians are quitting the frontiers of Walla- 
chia, to take up their winter quarters in the towns 
of the interior. A French force of 50,000 is to oc- 
cupy Silistria and the neighboring points along 
the Danube. 

The garrison of Kars still held out at the last ac- 
counts, though reduced to great extremities. Part 
of Omar Pasha’s force was advancing from Batoum, 
to attempt to raise the siege. An engagement had 
taken place between the Turks and Russians, in 
which the former were defeated. 

In the Baltic, the Russians are repairing Swea- 
borg with great activity. Eleven Russian vessels 
anchored off Buran, a small town in Finland, have 
been captured, and eight other vessels. 


DenmMark.—The government has invited all 
maritime ‘powers, including the United States, to 
meet in Congress at Copenhagen during the present 
month, to settle the question of Sound Dues. 


Encianp —The drain of gold appears to be 
checked, and there has been no further change in 
the rate of discount, but it is thought likely to be 
raised to 6 per cent. The crops of barley, oats 
and potatoes are above the average, especially the 
last. Trade generally is dull. 


France.—The Universal Exhibition is to close 
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on the 15th inst. The Bank of France has raised 
its rate of discount to 5 per cent., and limited bills 
for the future to a duration of 70 days instead of 
90. Corn has fallen in price. All the railroads 
have diminished their charges for the transportation 
of grain. The action of the government in regu- 
lating the price of meat arises from the extortions 
of the butchers, who, having a monopoly of the 
trade, had raised the price unreasonably. 

Spain—The cholera is again prevailing in 
Madrid. The Democrats are gaining ground, and 
it is doubtful whether Espartero will be able to 
sustain himself much longer unless he unites with 
them. He has offered his resignation for the third 
time, but it was not accepted, 


Iraty.—A despatch from Cagliari, on the 10th 
ult., stated that the laying down of the submarine 
telegraphic cable between that place and the coast 
of Africa had been interrupted by the breaking of 
the cable, and that the English vessel engaged in 
the operation would return to England with the 
cable, which cannot be laid down till more favor- 
able weather. Inundations have occurred in the 
neighborhood of Rome, destroying crops and 
sweeping away houses. Jn some places the grape 
crop 1s destroyed by hail. 


Mexico.—The latest advices include a report 
that Alvarez has resigned the Presidency, on ac- 
count of his advanced age and feeble health, and 
that Comonfort has been elected to fill the vacancy. 


The northern part of the country appears to be in 
a state of anarchy. 


Domrstic.—Many depredations and murders 
having been recently committed by Indians on the 
western frontier of Texas, an expedition was sent 
out to endeavor to capturethem. Finding that the 
Indians had crossed the Rio Grande into Mexico, 
the Texans pursued them thither, and a battle took 
place, in which the Texans were victorious. The 
latter subsequently took possession of a town on 
the Mexican side of the river, where they fortified 
themselves, expressing an intention to hold their 
position until reinforced. The commander alleges, 
as a justification of his conduct, that the Mexicans 
have protected and aided the Indians in their in- 
cursions, and calls on the citizens of Texas for aid. 

A considerable emigration is said to be taking 
place into Kansas from Arkansas, the emigrants 
being those who desire to escape the evils of sla- 
very, and hence will aid in making Kansas a free 
State. Emigrants from Virginia with their slaves, 
and from the Northern States, are also reported. 
Many pro-slavery men and slaveholders are said 
to favor the Free State movement there, from con- 


siderations of political economy rather than phi- 
lanthropy. 


The subject of a ship canal across the Isthmus 
of Darien, has been again brought to the aitention 
of our Government, by F. M. Kelley, who exhibits 
maps of surveys which are thought to demonstrate 


the practicability of the measure. He has been 
authorized to select an officer of the navy and two 
engineers from the army, to examine the correct- 
ness of the surveys made by those in his employ, 
to whom the Navy and War Departments will give 
facilities tor the work ; but it does not appear that 
the Government assumes the responsibility of the 
undertaking. , 

The total number of deaths from yellow fever in 


New Orleans this season, to the 14th ult., was 
2584. 





